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ABSTRiCT . - 

Jn order to test whether constant eye contact, forial 
posture, and varied vocal inflection increase source credibility and 
listener coaprehension, 144 College students in an introductory 
speec^ coMiunication course were placed in groups of equal Size that 
listened to the sase inforiativ^e speech. The speaker presented to 
e^ch group a different coibination of the independent variables, and, 
after tlie subjects were tested for their coiprghension of the speech, 
they rated the speaker's credibility.. Analysis of the effects of the 
^three independent ^riatles led to the following conclusions: Eye 
contact seeps to echance both listener coiprehensibn ind speaker 
credibility, though inconsistencies between' eye contact and vocal 
inflection lay lower the speaker's believability; the speaker's 
posture has little effect on either -crfd4.bility or coiprehension; " 
varied or liiited vocal inf].ection has no significant effect upon the 
speaker's credibility, except' for the likability factor of 
credibility; an(t differences in- vocal infle.ction do not affect 
li^ten^r coiprehension/ Tables of the analyzed data illustrate the 
text. (BL)" • . 
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SFFEGTS OF EYE^ CONTACT, POSTURE,. AND VOCAL INFLECTION 
UPON CREDIBILITY AND COMPREHENSION _ 
.Steven A. Beebe ' 

Speech teachers since the time of Aristotle, Cicero, *- 
and Quintllian have noted the significance of effective 
speech delivery. . In suppoi^_of the anci^t rhetoricians, 
numerous studies have c^JncIuded that speech delivery var- 
iables^ay improve a speaker's credibility and enhance 
lis^ner comprehension.^ Recent surveys indicate that '] 
'.^deWloping effective delivery" remains a primary instruc- 
tional objective; in the speech classroom.^ Additional 
— , _ » 

evrilence, however , .suggests that several delivery cues may 
not be significant determinants of effectiveness.^ Therefore, 
questions remain regarding which delivery variables contribute 
most to improved speaker eff ectiveness-^nore specifically, 
to higher credibility and greater comprehension. 

Monroe^ discovered that audiences ' idehtifj.ed ^ mono- 
tonous voice,/ stiff posture, and lack of eye contact as the 
three moat distracting behaviors of public speakers. Speech^ 

textbook authors, relying upon both personal experience and 
< 

research, note with unanimity that" direct eye contact,* 
varied vocal inflection,' and "appropriate" posture- are key 
^delivery variables.^ Reid contends, "The minimum essentials 
of eye contact, conversational voice, and postxire themselves 
represent a degree of achievement #"^ Several investigations 
examining the^ importance of various delivery variiabie^^ 
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support, these authors • claims: direct speaker eye^ contact 
may iJ^rove speaker eff ectiyeness.;'*^ varied vocal inflection^ 
and appropriate postured may also contribute' to perceived 
effectiveness; There is little data-based theory, - however, 
that predicts how combinations of these delivery, variables 
interact to affect credibility and comprehension in a 
live. public speaking context. Questions- remain as to « ' 
which delivery variables are most significant and also as 
to the effects of inconsistent or contradictory delivery 
cues. Studies by Mehrabian, et al.^*-* suggest that nonverbal' 
cues perceived as . inconsistent affect the meaning of the. 
ni>8ss^ge. A contradiction of t^e nonverbal message (e.g., 
delivering^ a speech with direct eye contact and a monotone 
vocal inf lectionO' , may affect the meaning of the message, 
and have a subsequent impact upon the speaker's credibility 
and listener comprehension. Knowing which delivery variables 
are, most important in influencing a speaker '^effectiveness 
could help to clarify relationships between individual 
delivery cues and also provide additional insight as ^o 
the function of specll^c delivery variables. 

Finally, most researchers who. have examined relation- 
ships between delivery and speaker effectiveness have 
relied upon videotaped presentations rather than a live^ 
s|>eaker. Several nonverbal researchers advocate using a 
live speaker because of speaker-audience immediacy and 
increased external validity. 

11 . - 



limited vocal inflecti-on In cor^tributing to enhanced speaker 

• -I * 

credibility and improved listener comprehension? 

. • • • ' 

Independent Variables , 

4 

1. Eye Contact. Two levels of eye contact, constant 
eye contact and no eye contaqt, were employed. Constant 
eye contact was defined as a speaker's, eye contact with 
the audience 95 to 100 per cent of the time» In the 

no eye contact treatments, the speaker was instructed not 
to look at any member of -the audience. ' She looked at, 
her speaking notes- or down at the floor, but sh^ did not^ 
look directly at any person in the audiencfet 

2. Pogture.' As with eye contact, 'tyro lev-els of 
posture were empl,oyed» In the formal posture^ condition,'' * , 
the speaker kept her back straight and her feet approximately 
three inches apart. Her weight evenly distributed -on both 
feet, the speaker stood behind a music stand, which served 

as a lectern, so that her posture could be visible to the 

audiepce; In the casual posture speaking condition, the 

sggaker stood with her shc^lders slumped forward. Her 

fset were apiroxiraately ten inches apart, with her weight 

shifting from one foot to t^e qther# ' She stood behind ar r 

music stand and leaned on it for support . _ 

3# Vocal ^ Inflection . Vocal inflection was defined a^ 
— 7 — ^— 

the f\xndamental frequency or pitch of the voice, as measuired 
by a Honeywell Visi'corder* The fiverage range of vocal \^ 
inflection for the limited vocal inflection treatmen^ts was 



from 192 tQ 222 Hz. Limited vocal inflection was\ defined 
^.as the Habitual or coi^p^stent vocal pitch of the 'spealcer^ ' ' 
'as. validated by a Hojaeywell Visico3?der, a machine designed 
to^provide an index of the f undamentsfl frequency of the 
^ voice. For _the varied vocal inflection- treatments, the 
speaker had- an ayferage range of 1^5 to* 330 Hz. 

, Manipulation Cheek of tfie Independent Variables . • , 
For purposes of stimulus valijdation, each of the speeph 
presentations was videotaped during the experiment. A 
group of seventeen undergraduate students at the University 
.of Missii^i-Columb^ia later evaluated the video tapes on the 
basis^ of similarities of delivery presentatifon. They were _ 
not told that the speaker deliberately manipulated her 
posture, i<eye contacti or vocal inflection. The raters 
used semantic differential scales to describe the speaker^s 
delivery in each of the stimulus presentations. * The bi-polar 
adjectives used were -selected to provide descriptions of 
the speakelr*s rate, eye contact, facial expression, posture, 
gestures, vocal inflection, and pronunciation. - The raters* 
evaluations indicated that, the speaker appropriately varied 

eye contact, posture, and vocal inflection and was able to . 

* ^ 

.hold constant hei^rate, facial expressions, gestures, and 
pr onunc iat i on . ' . 

The Honeywell Visicorder provided a further validation 
check qn thie speaker's manipulation of vocjal inflection. ^ 
Audio recordings of the same three sentences were selected 
ffora each presentation and subjected to Visicorder analysis. 
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Results 'of the analysis confirmed that the speaker' 
appropriately" mani^ulatjed her vocal inflection, 

- ; Dependent Variables 



1. Saurce Credibility > Credibility^ was measured by 
nine seven-point semantic diffei^ential scales. Based upon 

12* 

the factor structure obtained by Berlo, Lemert, andiMertz, 
and a subsequent factor sti>uctui* obtajjied by Beebe,^^ 
factor scores from nine semantic scales were selected to 
. measure three factors^ of credibility* Data *collected from 
these semantic scales were again- ^ubjectied to principle- 
component factor analysis in the present study. Three 
distinct factors emerged — dynamism, believability|, and * 
likability. Table 1 j^esents the factor loadings for ^ 

the credibility scales. ' ^ ' j ' 

# 

2# Comprehension . Comprehension was meiasured by a 

tv;enty~it«m, four-foiled, multiple-choice test.-* The ' 

f ' ' . 

questions were prepared to cover the material presented in 



the seven-^ninute infonnative speech about computer music • 

^ • .J 

Content validity was established by asking four graduate 
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students to /read the informative 



speec^ 



and rate each' 



question goocH fair, or poor. ^Based upon their feedback, 
three questions were rewritten^ > An estimate of -reliability 
was obtained by using the Kuder-Richardson Formula 20,, 
which yielded a reliability coefficient of .63.'^^, 
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V V // Subjects- • . - . ^ 

One hundred and seventy-one students the ^ 
Introduction ^io Speech CommuAicat ion. course at the Universitj^ 
of Missouri-Cdlxxmbia completed the experiment. Two of the 
eight experimental -treatments were replicated, however, 
SO that an ^qual cell size of at least sixteen could be 
obtaiited. Twenty-^even subjects were thus randomly 
elimina%e4 from the*sample. .The groups of subjects that ^ 
were exposed to the stimulus treatments and the control 
group were randomly selected from f^rlly-three sections of 
the basic speech, course. The f inal .s^ple was composed 
of one hundred and forty-four subjects. Subjects represented 
a college populatiorf of both male and female, freshmen,' 
sophoTiitores, jimiors, and seniors,- and a heterogenous 
sampling of variouis col*iege majors. . - 



Procedures . * \ * 

Sublijects were told by their instructor one week 
before the experiment that class would hft Jield in the 
Speech Communication Laboratory, A student would be givi'hg 
an informative speech to tlje class, because her ifciructbr' 



a^Rit 



would like the student to receive soiri^l ^*peer evaTRtt^ion*'; 
• from other students* They were told that the reason they 
were meeting in the lab rather than in their qwn classroom 
, was so the speaker* s instructor could video tape the speech 

ERJC ■ . ■ ■ . S . • 



^to allow the speaker and instructor to review the fape ^ 
together later. . - 

•All instructors^ involved in the study were given 
written instructions so that the administrative procedures 
would be xinif-orm for all conditions. On the day of the 
experiment, when all of .the subjects had arrived in the 
Speech lab for class, the student^' instructor told them, 
"Today you are going to have 'an opportunity to listen to 
and critique-' a speaker *v^o has prepared an 'Informative 
speech." The instmictor further explained that '^the 
speaker's instructor would like to have some student evaluation 
T>f both her as a speaker^ and the speech she will deliver." * 
The instructor then introduced the speaker to the class, ^ 
and the speaker delivered* her speech, using the appropriate 
delivery" treatment. " - , 

At the conclusion of the speech,. the speklcer left 
the, room. The instructor said, "The speaker's instructor — 
would l^ike to some feedback concerning how well^^Bhe 
communicated her ideas to the audience."' The instructor 
then passeci out the comprehension test and answer sheets ^ ^ 
and ^instructed the students to complete the test. The 
instructor then distributed t^e semantic differential scales. 
The subjects were asked to read the instructions and then to 
complete the scales. In addition, the^ subjects .were asked 
to write any comments they wished to make ab9i^ the speaker ^s 
speech' or presentation. 'Those subjects who served as a 
control group were asked, to talce the "Computer Music Test" ^ 
to l^elp validate a test ^iven by another instructor.' \ ^ 



' ■ • 1 

' A posttest-bnly control- grovip design was -used t>o '^x. 
test the Research hypotheses for ;COTjpr«tieh3ion. , No control 
grdup was necessai^y to test the hypotheses for credibility. 
Tests for main effects and inter ajct ions among. the treatment' 
variables were performedf through ^^2 x 2 x 2 factorial .- 
analysis of variance. Dxini^ett's ll^esV^^ was used to compare 
comprehension test scores of subjects^ in the control group 
"to those' of subjects in the expeijimental ^groups. In addition, 
the mean score in the Experimental ^groups was compared to ^ 
the mean score in the control gr6uf) for ^he comprehension 
variable." Fisher fs Least Si^nifjlcant Differ#ice Test^? was 
used to. analyze differences betv^een treatments' when ^a 

significant F was obtained. Th^ alpha level set Tor -the 

• ' ■ - 'J 
rejection of th% null hypotheses was ^05* 



Results 
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Eye Contact, and Credibilixy .- A3 reported in Table 2, 
there was a si^ificant eye contact and pasture interaction 
for the^ dynamism factor of credibility. lOynamism factor 
score means for eye contact and posturB interaction are 
y presented in Table 3. The ma,in effect for eye contsict^ . 
o^the dynamism factor of credibility was -also significant. 

For the beligvability factor of .credibility, Table 
4 reports, a significant second prder interaction, as well 
as a significant eye contact and vocal inflection interaction. 
A significant main effect, for eye contact was. also present 
for the believability credibility factor. ^'Table 5, reports. 



the factor score^ means /or the secqnd-ordeir interactiph. 
Table '6 reports belieyability factor score means for the 
eye contact-voQal inflection interaction, ' ^ * . 

Table 7 indicates a significant second-order interaction 
for the iikability i^actor of credibility. There was no ' \ 
'significant main effect for eye contact. Table ^ re^jorts - * 
likability factor score means for eye contact, vbcal 
inflection and posture interaction. 

Eye Contact and ^mprehenglon . Hypothesis -2 was ' ^ * ^ 
supported. Subjects scored higher on tihe comprehension, test^ 
when the ^speaker used constant eye contact than when she. used 
no eye* contact. TSibl? 9 indicates that^ the control ^rSli^s 
scored significantly lower than the eight ;experimentai treat- . 
ment groups. The mean scares of ^he cont^rol* group and ^ 
the experimental treatme/it groups are presented in Table iO. - 
Dunnett's Multiple Comparison Test' also confirmed that the- 
control group scored lower than the' stinSulus groups. 

Posture and> Credibility . • The 4i!iird research hypothesis 

was not supported for either th% dynamisin, believability, ot 

likability factors of credibility. Table 2 indicates that 

there was a significant first--order interaction between 

- , ' ^ ^ ~ ; ' • 
^po^ture jand eye contact on the dynamisift credibility fact or • 

' PQSttire and Gomprehension # Hypotffesis 4 was- not sup- 
ported. Table 9 reveals ho significant^ main effects for posture 
and OOTiprehensiOi), nor were thei^e any 'significant inter act ionaf. 

Vocal Inflection and Credibility . Table 2 rfeveal's 
that th^re were no significant^ interactions or main effects 
for vocal inflection on the dynamism factor of credibility 



^ As r.eported in Table 4, there a significant second . 
order, interaction and ^a significant jeye ^dntact and vocal 
inflection int§*^ictipn for the. believability factor of - 
credibility. ' However, there was no significant main e'/^ect 
for vocal inflection on the believability factor o^ . 
credibility* / ^ ' • / 

Table"? indicates a significant second-Order interaction 
as well as a significant main effect for vocal inflection 
on the likability factor p'f .bridibility. Table & reports 
factor score means for the 'likabi^y dimension of credibility. 
Theffefore, with the exce^pfion of the. significant- main, effect 
for the likability factor,, hypothesis 5 was^^enei^ally not 
support eidX" • 

Vocal Inflection and Cbmprphension . Hypothesis 6 
wasnof supported. Subjects in the varied vocal inflection 
treatments did not score significantly higher on the 
cbmprehenslbrf test 'than did subjects exposTed to the limited 
vocal inflectidn conditions. , ' " 

* (Dt3cua3:|.on . ^ - f . • 

It is generally assumed th^it a spfeaker^s ^^liir^ty 
will either enhance or detract /rem his . overall effect ivenes^r 
as & public speaker. The. results crtT^his study do suggest 
that some delivery variables, notably eye ^dontact/ may 
■::ibontribute to improved credibility and greater comprehension. 
However, the presence of first-^and seconds-order interactions 
^.does. riot ;aliow one to iexpli^cate clear reiationships between 
;the -independBiit variables and^the credibility factors. 1 



^li/bile thei^e were "^significant, main effects tot^eyB '. ^ 
corjitact .oiv the dynamism and belivabilifty credibility 
factors, the' pitesence of firgt- and seqqnd-order interactions 
should toe noted*. As indi^cated in'TablfeyO, ther factor/ fecore ^ . 
means for the ey.e -contact' and posture interaction sugg^t , " 
that' the speaker was perceived .as more creilihle on the - ' . ' 
dynainism factor in, the constaiil^' e^ treatments than _ • t 

in the no eye contact treatments • These results are Generally \r 
coi\sisteKtt with preyious* research suggesting that eye^^ 
contact may contribute to enhanced Credibility • Th^^ 




results alsQ. lend -some external validity to the cort9$(isions 
of researchers' investigating the function of eye contact 
in' interpersonal contexts •-'■^ Thus^^tn comparison with 
variations of either posture or vocal inflection, constant 
k'peaker-^eye contact, appears to be the most consistrenti^ T 
detenni|iant oJP enhanced bredibility. 

In asddition to tajcing the comprehension test and 
coippleting the semantic differential scales, each subject 
wa3 asked to prepare a written evaluatipn of the speaker* , 
According- to thes'e ,ifpitt.elT^ci!>w^^ seventy-nine per cent 
of all ^ubject© who wer^e exposed to the no* eye contact treatments 
fel^ that the speaker should ihave used more &ye contact* 
It aeems reaonable to conclude that their expectations^ of 
the speakei* may have been violated* This conclusion seems 
particularly^^rue since the subjects were speech studjents 
who/fiad befen instructed in both class discussion ^and required 
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reading to maintaA considerable eye contact. in their ' 
dwn speeches^ ^ , ^ 



Of the three independent variables , examined, eye 
contact Was the only one ./tosi^esult in improved comprehension 
scores, \'Ih±le some investigations have not fo;^d eye 
contact^ to be a determinant of improved comprehension, 20 
subjects* mean comprehension scores in these studies were 
in, the predicted direction. 3ub jeclts in th^ constant^ eye . ' 
contapt conditions h§ui higher comprehension scores than 
did sub^li^ts in the nd 6ye contact treatments. It thus 
• seems plausible to conclude that speaker eye .contact may 
contribute to imp^roved' comprt hension of an'' informative speech* 

* ' From a pedagogical standpoint , this study lends 
^credence 'to the speech instructor's lilany for direct speaker 
eye contact with an audience; both credibility and comprehen^ 
sion aa/ be imprayed. ?his study >lso suppers .the tKfeory 
that> speaker eye contact ,signals that the communication 
chajinel is open and the speaker is interested in the 
listener. Audience interest generated by constant speaker 
eye contact may help focus the audience *s attention on the ^ 
speakQT and subsequently improve comprehension of the . 
information presented, . ' 

Compared with speake^r eye contact and vocal inflection, 
speaker posture, defined in this study as either formal . 
or casual, appears to |iave the least influence upon audience 
^er-ception of a .speaker's credibility. Research by 
' Meljrabifin^-^ has also suggested that posture may be less 
iliiportant than eye contact in communicatir^g "favorable 



attitudes*" Mehrabian?£.,.4]Sii^ that- either a too- 
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relaxed extremely rigid postiire may communicate ' less 
positive attitudes than a more moderate pose. In light of 
Mehrabian^s hypothesized curvilinear relationship J)etwe,ea 
posture and attitucL^s^ different definitions of- speaker 

posture may product different results. Perhaps the 

- ft > ' ' 

operational definitions of posture jased in the present . 
study were too extremely./dichotomized. Additional 
research is clearly needed, before definitive conclusions' 
regarding posture and credibility can be reached. 

* The formal or casual posture of< a speaker apparently 
has little effect upon the comprehension of an informative 
speech. . But, as was the case with posture and credibility, 
additiio'naJL^j&seacfi^ is needed before c^^ident conclusions 
are made regarding the relationship between these two 
variables. ^ . •* 

As confirmed by the credibility ratings, speaker - 

^posture generally had no significant effect upon audience 
perceptions of the speaker as dynamic, believable, or 
likable. Formal or casual speaker posture thus may 
function as an important determinant. of audience interest, 
as is' suspected for direct speaker eye contact/l' Variables 
other than a speaker's posture jnay need to stressed 4,f 
improved comprehension is the desired, goali 

The speaker's varied of limited vocal inflection 

l^^perally, had 'Tio significant effect upon her perceived 
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credibilUy, A notaUle .exception, -however, was the Effect 

of Vocal i^>^ction uj>#n the likajJility credibility factor. 

Thef-e^wae-a significant main effect for. vocal inflection 

on'the iWbility crecHbility^dimension/ji, But .this main 

effect must be qualified by, the significailt second order 

interaction. Tal?le B presents the factor sc.ore means for 

the Significant second-order interaction on' the likability 

credibility factor. : 

. • ' *' • 

An interesting relationship worthy of additional cogent 

is that of vocal inflection, eye contact, and percieved 

credibility. This study suggests that direct eye contact 

may enhance speaker credibility. The press ence or absence 

of speaker eye contact, in conjunction with speaker vocal 

inflection, may serve as a confounding -variable when eredi- . 

bility is the dependent variable. When a speaker is delivering 

.a relatively technical,, informative -speefh and Uses direct 

e3re Contact and limited vocal Inflection .or^no eye contact 

and varied vocal inf^ectiqn, he may be perceived. aa . less j 

believable than if he has either - constant eye Contacts and 

varied vocal inflection or no eye contact and llmited . 

vocal inflection. This nonverbal 'behavior, se^n as 

inconsistent or contradictory, may explain the significant . 

first-order interaction between eye contact and vocal 



inflection, in add;Ltlon to ^e second-order interaction on 
the beiievablllty factor of credibility, ^ 



The speaker* 3 vocal inflection had no significant . 
effect upon comprehension. As -suggested by Knapp,2^^'it 
/may take more '^an Just variation of the speaker ♦s pitch- 



r 



♦ 

to affect comprehensiarf Ite suspects ;that listeners can ; 

lidapt to any vocal presentation rather easily, and that 

-comprehension will not.be significantly affected by a 

simple ma|!dpulation or pitch. - '/ 

The speech instruct or- should nevertheless continue 
, to monitor a stxKient's vocal inflection and suggest that 

the student attempt to vary^his pltch# For, as .findings 

by V/oolbert^ and Glasgow'^-^ imply, vocal inflection combined 
' with variation of voice quality, rate, and volume may serve 
^ to enhance comprehension* Variation of these vocal delivery 

attributes may h^Cp maintain audience interest and ^subsequently 
^ increase comprehension* 



Summary and Implications 

* 

This stHdy examined the.^indivijdual and interactive 
effects of speaker-eye contact, posture, and vocal inflection 
upon source credibility and listener c^prehension dn an 
effort to substantiate claims that delivery^ variables play 
an important role in -a public speaking' context ♦ The 
presence of first-^and second-order interactions on the 
credibility variables ^may suggest that delivery cues do not 
operate in linear relationships to speech effectiveness • 
The dichotomous operational definitions of the ind§J>endent 
variables used JLn this study may have helped to achieve the 
desirable goal of maximizing the experimental variance. 

■ \ 

. • ;\ . ■ 
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But because imappropriate delivpry may occur in less 
extremes jbhan defined here, sopie external* validity may . 
^have been sacrified. Perhaps future, research could 
incorporate a more moderate operational definition of 
the independent delivery ^var^ables# 

The results suggest .th,at constant eye contact may 

r 

enhance comprehension* Eye contact 'also seemed 
to havei' home enhancing effect upon the dynamism and 
belivab^lity factors of credibility; Perhaps the' most 
interesting result is the effect of contradictory delivery 
cues;^u|ipn speaker credlbility«^ A speaker "who has constant 

L 

eye contact jand limited vocal inflection may be perceived 

as incrddulojos^'-beemxs^-trf'l^lie inconsistent nonverbal 

« «* _^ ^ 

IJehavior^ In the present study, when the "speaker employed - • 

r 

contradictory delivery cues slfe was perceived as l^ss- 
believable* , V - ' ' * 

Speaka* postur;^', as operationalized in this study, had 
little effect, on eWfner credibility or comprehension. There 
was: also -no difference between subjects* comprehension scores 
in the varied and limited (Vocal inflection treatments • 

As a result of this investigation know more about 
eye contact, pbsture, and vocal inflection, and, their single 
and interactive effects upon credibility and comprehension. 
But several que^ions remain tananswered. Additional 
research cSvld examine relationships b^twe§n eye contact 
^ and vocal* inflection. Particular attention should be given 
to contradictory messages conveyed by these two independent 
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variables. Both the shVrt term and long term effects 
upon credibility arKi comprehension should be considered. 
As suggested by Gund&rsen and Hppper,^^ research, should^ 
continue -to focus upon interaction between, delivery and* • - 
otfier speecfr variables , such ai^oigpbsition. ^ Relatiof^lphipS 
'between .attitude change and credibility could Jje considered* 
And finally, 'multivariate statisti6al..4naljrsis would 
provide additional .insight into the relation between^ delivery 
and speech effectiveness.,^ - " 



•* • 
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•JACTOR ANALYSIS OF CREDIBILITY SCALES 



4 



^SJ?!^*" ■ ' Dynaraiss/ Believability Likability . 



akilled- 

unakilled 0.727 , ' ^ 0.286 



K . <^ — Iriendlv-* 



Informed- . ^ , 

uninformed 0.217 0.ffl4 



unfriendj.y 0.327 - . ' 0.001 

kind- 

cJ^uel • 0.104 0.313 



Factor 



Scale . Factor Factor 

agg^esd^ve- ^ " . - '* 

"^^^^ . :\ • 0-832 . P-.012 0.086 

fenergetic- • ' ' — 

tired. 0.817 " -0.ei2 

active- ' ^ • . . > 

passive , • 0.791 0.155 



0^237 
0.193 
0.144 



experienced- « , 

inexperienced 0.629 "^'0.^70 0.059 

honest- 
dishonest 0.007 a. 763 



0.337 
0.004 
&.820 
0.830 



T«bl« 2 • 

THREE-WXy AtoLYSlS OT VARIANCE SUMMARY -TABI^ 
PCfR THE DYNAMISM TACTOR OP 
-eOURq^ CREDIBILITY 

^ " ^ ^ - % 



Source' 




$S 


MS ■ 


9 

. , F 


Eye Oontact (A) 


1 


46.04 


46.04 


74.18* 


Posture ^b) ^ 


1 


' ■ V, 
.01 


.•1 


.02 


Vocatl Inflection (C) 

>* 


1 


1.17 • 


1.17 


1.89 


A X B . 


1 

, .-1 


4.78 


- '4.7.8 


7.70* 










• 


A X C 




, .31 


.31 


..5a 


B X C 


1 


.la 


.18 


.29 


A X B X C ' ^ 




.01 


•^'.01*. ^ 


.02 








> 


Error 


«" 120 


74.48 


.62 


t 


TotHL 


127 ' 


127.00 






4 • 








<. * 

V • ,• * 



♦significant at the .05 level. 



Table 3 

DYHANISM TACTOir SCORE MEANS FOR BYE 
CC»IT*CT POSTURE INTERACTICW 



TreatiDent 



Factor ScoT^ 
Mean* 



7 



Constant Eye ^Contact, Casual f^oiture .8033 

Con&tant Eye Contact, Formal Posture .3963 

No Eye Contact, Fomal Posture *^.4167 

No Eye Cbntact, Casual Posture --•7829 



A B 

V 

t 

' B 



C 

c 



Any two factor score mearis sharing the same letter are 
significantly different at the .05 level. 
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^ Table 4 

TrtRBRiHAY ANALYSIS* OT VAMANCE SUWiARY TABLE 
FOR THE BfelEVABILITY FACTOR OF 
SOURCE CREDIBILITY * 



»So\irce 



DF 



SS 



MS 



Eye Contact (A) 

Postuke (B) 

Vocal Inflection (C) 

A X B 

A X C ' 

B X C 

A X B. X C 

Error - ' 



Total 



1 

i 
r 
1 
1 

* 1 

i 

120 
127 



6.73 
.70 
.70 
.10 
4.60 
1.67 
3.84 
108.64 

127 .JOO 



6.73 
.70* 
.70 
.10 

4.60 

U67 

3.84 
.90" 



7.45* 
.77 
.77 
.12 
5.08* 
1.84 
4.25* 



*Sl9nlf leant at the .05 level. 
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Table 5 



BELIBVABILITY FACTOR SCORE MEANS FOR EYE CONTACT 
VOCAL -inflection' AND POSTURE INTERACTION 



TrMtnent 



Factor Score 
Mean 



Constant Eye Contact, 

Fomal Posture I 

Varied Vocal Inflection 

No Bye Contact^ - 

Formal Postureu 

Limited Vocal Inflection 

Constant fiye Contact, 

Casual Posture, 

Varied Vocal Inflection 

Constant Eye Contact, 

Casual Posture, 

Linltedl Vocal Inflection 

Constant Eye Contact, 

Formal Posture, 

Limited Vocal ^flection 

No Eye Contact, 

Casual Posture, ^ ' 

Varied Vocal Inflection 

NO Eye'Oontaqt, 
Casual Posture, 
Limited "Voca)r Inflection 

No Eye Contact, 
Formal Posture,^ * 
Varied Vocal Inflection 



. 4jt86 A B Or 



.4246 



.2415 



.1282 



.0993 



-.3082 



D E P 



6 



B 



^564 



-.6775 ^ A 



B 



;E 



6| R 



Any tiio factor score SMans sharing the same letter are 
iignificantly different et the-\05 level. --^^ 



Tible 6 , ' 

■ i 

BELIEVABILITY FACTOR SCORE MEANS FOR EYE CONTACT ' 
* VOCAL -INFLECTION IWTERACTION 



' , Factor Score 

Treatment * Mean 



L 



-i 



Constant Eye Contact, Varied Vocal 

Inflection .345^ a b ' 

* « 

^Constant Eye Contact , Linited 
Vocal, Inflection .1137 

No Eye Contact, Linited 

Vocal Inflection ^0341 B C 

No Eye Contact, Varied Vocal _ ^ 

Inflection * -.4929 A . C ^ 

Any t^ factor score neans sharing the saoie letter are 
significantly different at the .05" level. 



I, 



: • ^ - • ■ 

. Table 7 _ - 

THREE-WAY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE sdwiARY TABLE 
PORjn^ IIKABILITY FACTOR OP 
SOURCE CREDIBILITY 



> Source 


DP 


. ^ SS 


MS. 


F 


4 










Eye Contact (A) 


1 


' 3.30 


3.30 


3.58 


' Posture tB) 


•1 


>50 


.50 


^54 • 


*- 

Vocal Inflection (C) 


»1 - 


5.25 


5.25 


• 5.68* 


• A X B 


1 


•34 


.34 


.37 


A X C 

B X C 


1 . 
1 


1.4d 

U ' 
.23 


1.48 

'\ .23 


1.60 
.26 


I 

A X B X C ^ 


1 


S.04 


5.04 


S.47* 


Error 


120 


110.84 


.92 




Total 


127 


127.00 







ERIC 



*Si9nl£'icant at tha .05 level. 
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Table « 



LIKABILITY FACTOR SCORE HEANS FOR EYE CONTACT ' ^ 
VOCAI^ INFLECTION AND POSTURE INTERACTION 



factor Score 
Treatwnt Mean 

1 1 

Constant *ye Contact,^ 
Casual Posture, t 

Varied Vocal- Inflection .5982 A^ B C D 
Constant Eye. Contact, 

Fomal Posture, 

Varied Vocal Inflection * .3413 e' 

^ Constant Eye Contact ,e 
Fonnal Posture, 

Limited Vocal Inflection .2068 

No Eye Contact, * 
Formal Posture, 

Varied Vocal Inflection' .1006 

No Eye Contact, 
Casual Posture, 

Limited Vocal Inflection -.1111 ' ' p 

No Eye Contact, _ 

Casual Posture, • ^ 

Varied Vocal Inflection -.2317 _ c 

No Eye Contact, - 
Formal Posture, 

Limited Vocal Inflection -.4003 B 

Constant Eye Contact, 
, Camial Posture, 

Limited Vocal Inflection --.5055 A . E 



Any tuo factor score means sharing the same letter are 
significantly different at the .05 level. .\ 
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Table 9 



— < 

MEAN SpORES OP CONTROL GROUP AND EXPERIMENTAL 
^ TRE^tMEN^ GROUPS FOR COMPREHENSION TEST 



Mean 

Treatmfent . Comprehension Score 

Control Group ' . , 5.31* 

No Eye Contact, Casual Posture, ^ 

^ Limited Vocal^Inf lection 10.15 

No Eye Contact, Casual Posture, 

Varied Vocal Inflection- ^ . 11.00^ 
No Eye Contact, Formal Posture, 

Limited Vocal Inflection ' 10.31 
No Eye Contact, Formal Posture, 

^Varied Vocal Inflection ' 10.38 

Constant Eye Contact. Casual Posture, 

Limited Vocal Inflection 13.06 



Constant Eye Contact, Casual Posture, - 

Varied Vocal Inflection . "13.38 

Constant Bye Contact, I'ormal' Posture, '» 

"Limited Vocal Inflection 11.31 



Constant Eye Contact , l^olnnal Posture, 

Varied Vocal Inflection . 13.56 

■ ■ . ' =r 

*Dtumett*s comparison conf irmedi that the control 
group scored significantly lower than each experimental 
group at the .05 level of probability. 
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Table 



THJKB-WAY ANALYSIS OP VAlOAMC* SUMMARY "tABSLE 
FOR THE COMPREHENSICa^ TEST 




Voca^ Inflection <C) 
a' X B 
A IC C 
B X C 
AX B X C 

ff 

control vs. avg. (A,B,C) 
Error 

Total/ 





SS 


MS 












8 


808.00 


101.00 


I 13.23* ~ 




180.50 


1 

180.50 






• 8.00 


8.00 


1.05^ 




24.50 


?4.50 


3.21 




2.53_ 


2.53 


.33 


> 


5.28 

"2.53. 


5.28 - 
2.53 '\ 


I .69 




15.13 


15.13 


1.98 




569.53 


569.53* 


' 74.62* 


X35 


. 1030.44 


. - "7.63 




143 


'1838.44 







*Si9nlf leant: at the 



.Cs level. 
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